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the death of her lover, of Kanhadade, of her father and of
herself. This part is introduced evidently after the usual
orthodox style of kathas from Tarangaloln downwards, but
in the mouth of the daughter of Alla-ud-din, it mars the real-
istic charm of the poem.

Anxious to see Virarnadeva and to obtain the freedom of
her sister and brother-in-law, then prisoners in Jhalora, the
princess, goes to the city with a small retinue. She encamps
on the bank of a lake, and is met by the chivalrous Kanha-
dade and his son Virama. The princess begs for love, but
in vain.

Love has made me miserable. What can I, an unfortunate woman, say?
Love ! I, a foreigner, beg of you ; find out for yourself what you are to me.
My days and nights seem endless ; the pain of separation oppresses me ;
I cannot live without you, my love. A fish cannot live without water ; no
more can a woman without her lord.1

Virama is unrelenting. The princess, anxious for peace,
requests that the Mussalman army should not be attacked
at night, and that her sister should be released. The chival-
rous Rajputs readily grant these requests. Virama, in
return, demands that the Sultan should not destroy tem-
ples, pillage the land, or trouble Brahmanas and slaughter
cows. On behalf of her father, she agrees to respect his
wishes. At her desire, she is taken to see Jhalora and has
a view of the impregnable citadel. Kanhadade releases the
prisoners and returns the captured elephants. Loaded with
presents, the princess returns to her father, and the Sultan
withdraws to Delhi. ( canto iii ).

VII

The princess tells her father of the glories of Jhalora, its
learned men, its warriors, its markets, its pleasures, its
ramparts, and its prosperity. The Padshah does not like
the engagement into which his daughter has entered, but
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